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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American . 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 27, 1948, . 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the Meeting. The following Members were present: 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. 
Lea Hudson, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. 
Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., Miss Hettie 
Rhoda Meade, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Dr. 
Bernard F. Riess, Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz, Mr. William Oliver 
Stevens, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Dr. Montague Ullman, Mrs. Henry 
W. Warner, Mrs. E. D. Wenberg, and Mrs. John J. Whitehead, Jr. 


The following Trustees were re-elected for a term of three years, 
ending January 1951: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Dr. Edward J. 
Kempf, Dr. J. B. Rhine, and Dr. Bernard F. Riess. Dr. Jule Eisen- 
bud and Dr. Montague Ullman were elected Trustees of the Society 
to fill vacancies caused by the resignation of Mr. Richard L. Kennedy, 
Jr., and Dr. Margaret Mead. . 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees, which took place imme- 
diately after the Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Society 
were elected for the year 1948: President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; 
First Vice-President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lawrence Jacob; Treasurer, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman; Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Allison. 
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At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees held on February 25, 
1948, the President appointed the Chairmen of Standing Committees 
to serve for the year 1948 with power to select the members of their 
respective committees. 
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Needed: Instruments for Differentiating Between 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance 


GARDNER MURPHY 


Experimental work in telepathy has been in progress since the 
1870's; and the data, taken in conjunction with the data from spon- 
taneous experiences, have often been analyzed and brought into rela- 
tion to other psychical phenomena. The attitude of psychical re- 
searchers has often been that telepathy was a clue to many other types 
of paranormal phenomena. Thus, when direct evidence for clairvoy- 
ance was reported, e.g., by Barrett and Besterman in their study of 
the divining rod,! there was real temptation to resort to some com- 
plicated conception of the way in which the dowser might draw 
telepathically a variety of hints from people who might know some- 
thing about the likelihood of finding water at a given point, even 
though such conjectures were often far-fetched. In the same way, 
when evidence became more impressive regarding precognition, the 
temptation was to assume that the subject was drawing inferences 
regarding the future from data telepathically received at the time; 
and when evidence of retrocognition appeared, as in Dr. Prince’s 
study of Sefiora Reyes de Z.,? an attempt was made to by-pass the 
problem by saying that perhaps some distant living person could have 
telepathically transmitted the impressions at the time. 

The situation changed radically when Dr. J. B. Rhine, of Duke 
University, offered independent evidence of clairvoyance by using 
material to which no mind had access, and when he pointed out that 
in fact most of the classical evidence for telepathy could actually be 
explained just as well in terms of clairvoyance.’ If you, for example, 
look at a picture and attempt to transmit it to me, I may be responding 
either to your mind or to the actual physical picture itself. In such 
an experiment there is no way of differentiating between these two 
possibilities. A series of later studies by Rhine has developed the 
thesis that clairvoyance is more solidly established by experimental 
tests than is telepathy. I do not mean to enter at present into the dis- 
cussion of this issue regarding the weight of the total evidence for 
telepathy and for clairvoyance; I do wish, however, to point to the 


1 The Divining Rod, by Sir William F. Barrett and Theodore Besterman, 
Methuen, London, 1926. 


2 “Psychometrical Experiments with Sefiora Maria Reyes de Z,” by Walter 
Franklin Prince, Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XV, 1921, pp. 189-314. 


3 “Telepathy and Clairvoyance Reconsidered,” by J. B. Rhine, Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. 9, September, 1945, pp. 176-193. 
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extreme importance of a simple and objective method of studying 
clairvoyance, a method in which absolutely all possibilities of telepathy 
of any sort are excluded. Studying two or three things at once, and 
not knowing which one is actually being dealt with, is no way to get 
forward with scientific work. 


A considerable number of instruments have been developed in 
recent years which may be used for the testing of paranormal powers 
in such a way that a positive result must be categorically attributed 
to clairvoyance and not to telepathy. Mr. Geoffrey Redmayne,* in 
England, briefly reported on an instrument which he had devised, 
following the earlier and not altogether suitable apparatus of Mr. 


_ G. N.M. Tyrrell.5 Mr. Denys Parsons® has also described apparatus 


suitable for testing either clairvoyance or GESP (general extrasen- 
sory perception), together with some experimental results obtained 
with it. It is our understanding that at least two instruments for 
testing clairvoyance have been worked through rather far by Mr. 
Wally Scheerer in the Duke University Parapsychology Laboratory. 
Two attempts earlier than the one about to be reported were made at 
the A.S.P.R., but the instruments in both cases proved impracticable. 


It means therefore a great deal to the research program of the 
Society that Mr. Loyd Hunt, engineer with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories at Deal, New Jersey, has solved this problem at a very 
high level of engineering skill and practicality in operation. While 
the reader may get the impression from Mr. Hunt’s description that 
the instrument is very complicated, it should be stressed that it is 
ideally simple in relation to the actual psychological problem with 
which we are concerned. The problem is to get the participating 
subject to “guess” regarding a situation inside a closed box. Opera- 
tions within the box, which utilize a photoelectric cell, permit five 
different possibilities. The subject needs only to turn a handle on 
the outside of the box to make his guess as to which of these five 
situations obtains in the interior. His selections would, on a chance 
basis, be correct one time in five. There is automatic electrical record- 
ing of every correct selection or “hit,” and, of course, also of every 
miss, since the total number of trials is also electrically recorded. It 
is possible for the experimenter to be either in the same room with 


4 “The Isolation of the Percipient in Tests for Extra-Sensory Percep- 
tion,” ov Geoffrey Redmayne, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, November, 1940, pp. 


245-255. 


5 “Further Research in Extra-Sensory Perception,” by G. N. M. Tyrrell, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIV, July, 1936, pp. 99-166. 

6“Attempts to Detect Clairvoyance and Telepathy with a Mechanical 
Device,” by Denys Parsons, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, June, 1946, pp. 28-31. 
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the subject or in another room, and it is possible for the subject 
either to know or to be kept in ignorance of his scores. Enough work 
with the apparatus has already been done by Mrs. Dale and Dr. 
Woodruff to make it clear that it is sturdy and adequate to the task. 


One further point that should perhaps be clarified has to do with 
the random or chance arrangement of materials to be guessed. In the 
telepathy experiments of earlier years, much of the evidence was 
weakened because the experimenter chose as a target something 
which he happened to be thinking about, and there might have been 
some relation between his habits of mind and those of the percipient. 
Even in a test of clairvoyance it is not well to leave the material to 
any device not known to produce true randomization; there might 
be a connection between the factors controlled by the experimenter 
and the factors operative in the percipient’s mind. One of the safest 
methods is to use tables of numbers prepared by mathematicians 
in which pains have been taken to see that every digit is only ran- 
domly related to its predecessor, with no rhyme or reason in the 
sequence. The order of digits across the page is a chance order. Now 
let the experimenter assign a given digit to each of his experimental 
materials such as pictures, cards, etc., and then arrange the materials 
in this random order. Mr. Hunt’s instrument succeeds in achieving 
randomness without resorting to this cumbersome procedure. Mr. 
Hunt so arranged the holes that there is no way of knowing in 
advance the position of the one coming next. And, in addition, the 
factor of friction at work in the machine makes it impossible to infer 
what will follow after the next trial has been completed. We have 
thus both an adequate experimental and an adequate statistical control. 

Our profound thanks are due to Mr. Hunt for this solution to a 
pressing problem. The article which follows (page 50) describes 
how the instrument works. In due course experimental results deriv- 
ing from its use will be presented in the pages of this JOURNAL. 


A Mechanical Device for Testing ESP 


Loyp E. Hunt* 


Abstract 


A mechanical device for testing clairvoyance, either “precog” or 
direct, is described. The scoring is rapid and automatic. All the 
equipment, with the exception of the counters, which may be placed 


at a distance when desired, is mounted in a metal cabinet 19 K 14 X 
7 inches. 


A test consists of turning a selector dial and pressing three push 
buttons in succession. This can be done in about two seconds. 

Mechanical locks are provided to prevent false operation. 

The device attaches to an ordinary 120 volt AC or DC convenience 


outlet. It is being used in the research program of the American 
Society for Psychical Research in New York City. 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem was to construct a device that will permit measure- 
ment of clairvoyance, either precognitive or postcognitive at will, 
uninfluenced by the element of telepathy. It seems obvious that this 
called for an automatic sender that will present code symbols in a ran- 
dom manner and an automatic recorder so that the score is not known 
by either the subject or the supervisor until the end of the test run. 
Individual scores remain unknown to preclude precognitive telepathy. 
The device here described performs these functions by providing a 
mechanical matching system and a method of electronic recording. 


The basic apparatus shown in Fig. 1 consists of : 

1. An incandescent lamp L 

2. A photoelectric cell (electric eye) b 

3. A masking disc B, in which a large number of holes have been 
punched randomly, placed between the lamp and the cell. 


The photoelectric cell is connected to mechanical counters so that a 


count is made whenever light from the lamp, penetrating a hole in 
the disc, falls upon the cell. 


*Mr. Hunt is a member of the technical staff of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. His work in the field of extrasensory perception is pursued as 
an interest outside of his professional activities. 
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FIG. 1 PRINCIPLE OF RECORDING 
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The photoelectric cell b is placed in a closed box A, one of whose 
faces is pierced by a small hole a. The box and the lamp are mounted 
so that if there is no obstacle between them, light from the latter 
enters the hole and falls upon the cell b. The disc B is mounted 
between the two and acts as a mask to interrupt the light beam. It 
is rotated during the test, and when one of its perforations lines up 
with the hole in the box, a hit is recorded. 


Figure 2 shows how the holes in the disc are laid out on a pattern 
formed by the intersection of equally spaced radial lines and equally 
spaced concentric circles as at points marked c. The rotation is pro- 
duced by impulses from an electromagnet M, applied through a 
ratchet mechanism. The detent d, insures that the disc will stop with 
some hole on the center line of the box. In order that any particular 
circle of holes may be selected at will, the box is movable in a radial 
direction on the slides S, the movement being accomplished through 


the rack and pinion drive D. Detent dp insures that the hole in the 
box will always line up with a circle. 
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The traditional code introduced by J. B. Rhine comprises five sym- 
bols presented in a random manner. Accordingly, five circles of holes 
are employed as symbols. Five symbols taken five at a time may be 
arranged in 5 factorial = 5 X 4X 3 X 2 X 1 = 120 different com- 
binations. Tyrrell! and Taves? each chose 25 combinations as a suf- 
ficiently large number to select from. The disc is provided with 125 
combinations, one of them appearing twice somewhere around the 
disc. The manner of distributing the holes was determined by lot. 
The five circles were numbered from 1 to 5. The 120 combinations 
were written on 120 tags which were placed in a box, shuffled and 
then drawn one at a time. The holes were then punched in the disc 
in the order drawn. 


In running a “‘precog” test, the photo cell is moved to the preselected 
circle by rotating a knob attached to the pinion, the disc is spun 
by closing the circuit to the electromagnet which also actuates the 
call counter, and the light is flashed by pressing the proper switch 
button. If the disc has stopped with a hole in the preselected position, 
light falling on the photoelectric cell actuates a 2nd counter and a hit 


is recorded. For a direct test, the order of selection and operating is 
reversed. 


The entire apparatus, with the exception of the counters, is con- 
tained in a metal cabinet 19 & 14 X 7 inches, and is equipped with 
a carrying handle. The lid is hinged so that the equipment may be 
exposed for instruction or inspection. The counters are in a small 
box which is connected to the apparatus by means of a long plug-in 
cord which permits them to be stationed at a distance from the sub- 
ject when desired, although they are practically noiseless in operation. 
A duplicate call counter is mounted in the main cabinet. 


This tester was designed to operate on 120 volts A.C. but was 
later adapted to 120 volts D.C. because it is to be used in a direct 
current section of New York City. 


The electric circuit is shown schematically in Fig. 3. The sequence 
of operations is as follows: The “power” switch applies D.C. to the 
electronic unit and also to the rotary converter unit which generates 
the A.C. required to operate the relays and stepping solenoid. The 
operation centers about three push buttons which are mounted on 
the lid, marked OPERATE, RECORD, and TRIP. Pressing the OPERATE 
button energizes the stepping solenoid and causes the relay A to 


1 “The Tyrrell Apparatus for Testing Extra-Sensory Perception,” by 
G. N. M. Tyrrell, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, June, 1938, pp. 107-118. 

2 “Test Machines for ESP Research,” by Ernest Taves, Journat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIV, August, 1940, pp. 255-262. 
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close three sets of contacts. One pair holds the relay closed, 
the other two complete the circuits to the RECORD button and to 
the electronic counting circuits. This prevents false operation of the 
counters that might otherwise occur during the switching. 

Next, the RECORD button is pressed, which lights the lamp L and 
operates a second relay B, closing two pairs of contacts, one that holds 
the relay closed and another that closes the counter circuits. This 
relay also opens the circuit to the OPERATE button as a further pre- 
caution against false operation. At this point the call counter op- 
erates, but the hit counter may or may not operate depending upon 
whether or not the plate relay C is closed, and this in turn depends 
on whether or not light strikes the photoelectric cell D. This latter 
method of operation prevents the recording of false hits in the event 
that the proper sequence of experimental testing is not followed. 

The principle components of the electronic circuit are: 

1. The photoelectric cell D 

2. The thyratron vacuum tube E 

3. The plate circuit relay C. 


Normally, the thyratron is held inoperative by the positive voltage 
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applied to its cathode. However, if light strikes the photoelectric 
cell, thus causing it to conduct current, a positive voltage is applied 
to the thyratron grid of sufficient magnitude to overcome the positive 
voltage at the cathode and the thyratron “fires” sending current 
through the plate relay. This relay in turn closes the circuit to the 
hit counter. It is characteristic of a D.C. thyratron that once “fired”, 
it remains “fired” until its plate voltage is removed. Pressing the 
Tkip button momentarily opens the plate circuit and restores the 
thyratron to the ready position. In this way, multiple hits that might 
occur by accidentally pressing the recording button more than once, 
are prevented. 

Three pilot lights are mounted on the top of the instrument to 
indicate the status of the testing cycle. One of them indicates that 
the power is on, a second that the OPERATE button has been pressed 
and the third shows that the counters have recorded the score and 
that the TRIP button should be pressed to restore the circuits. 


Fig. 2 shows a sixth row of holes that contains no blanks. This is 
for the purpose of testing the electronic unit. If the selector knob is 
turned to the “test” position, a hit should be recorded on every 
operation. A failure to record a hit would indicate a faulty condition 
of the machine and repairs would be in order. To select the test 
position, a special button must be pressed. This prevents accidental 
selection of that position during a run. 

Inasmuch as the order of drilling the holes in the disc was a matter 
of record during the design, and therefore subject to telepathic knowl- 
edge, it is important that the hit pattern due to the apparatus itself 
should be unpredictable. Tests have shown that the normal variations 
in the magnet voltages, together with the frictional forces involved, 
cause the disc to be spun by varying amounts and that, statistically, 
there is no favoring of any particular positions of the disc. 


An Instance of Apparent Spontaneous Telepathy 
GEORGE H. HYSLOP, M.D. 


During the past sixty years, the literature of psychic research has 
accumulated a large mass of carefully collected and apparently in- 
controvertible evidence of certain phenomena not explained by the 
laws of accepted science. These phenomena have been divided into 
several categories, all having one thing in common—the need for one 
or more individuals, who have an awareness of and may transmit the 
awareness of facts not perceived through normal channels. 

It is now accepted that students of psychic research should apply 
some of the newly understood facts of human behavior to the study 
of individuals who possess what has been called “psychic faculty.” 

Within the last generation, clinical psychology and certain fields of 
psychiatry have revealed things of importance to students of psychic 
research. Beginning with William James and continuing to the pre- 
sent time, many prominent psychologists and psychiatrists have com- 
mented upon the need for attempting to interpret psychic phenomena 
in terms of one or another branch of psychology. 

There should be no quarrel with the hypothesis that whatever 
“supernormality” one may propose or favor, the phenomena occur 
in people who otherwise live in accordance with known laws of be- 
havior. We should try to determine and, if possible, measure the 
factors which contribute favorably or adversely to “psychic phe- 
nomena.” These factors may be physical or psychological in nature. 

In an article entitled “Constitutional Inadequacy” written by me 
in 1924, I cited a patient who in the course of a neuropsychiatric 
disorder began to have spontaneous telepathic experiences.! Since 
then, a number of similar or comparable cases have occurred in my 
practice. Three patients had disturbances of thyroid function. 


I report the following case to illustrate how the clinical psycho- 


logical approach may apply to an instance of apparently spontaneous 
extrasensory perception. 


I 


The Telepathic Experience 
In 1926, in New York City, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. S. 


1 Medical Clinics of North America, Vol. 8, July, 1924, pp. 393-409. 
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Mr. S. was then 39 years old and his wife was considerably younger. 
There were two previous children, both daughters. 


In accordance with their religion, the parents planned circumcision 
to be done by the customary religious officer. Mr. S. regarded this 
as merely routine. Mrs. S., although of the same faith, had always 
thought the procedure needless and if it were to be done it would be 
safer in the hands of a qualified surgeon. 


On the appointed day, a Wednesday, at noon, the circumcision was 
done. Immediately thereafter Mr. S. took a train to South Carolina, 
for an important business trip which would occupy the next few 
days. 

At about 6 p.m., the infant was brought to Mrs. S. for a breast 
feeding. She observed that the infant had poor color, was dull and 
apathetic, and was cold. It made no attempt to feed. 


The situation was called to the attention of the nurse. She un- 
dressed the infant and discovered its diaper soaked with blood. On the 
change of diapers an hour or two previously no blood was noticed. 
The bleeding was found to have been caused by dislodging of the 
circumcision bandage and rupture of a small artery. The obstetri- 
cian was summoned, and the condition was corrected by 9 p.m. Mrs. 
S. was satisfied that the danger was over. 


During the train trip that night (the exact hour is not recalled, but 
it was before he went to bed), Mr. S. became intensely uneasy, with 
the specific idea that something had gone wrong with the circumci- 
sion. He was wakeful through the night. On arriving in South 
Carolina, Thursday morning, he telephoned his residence in New 
York City to ask what had happened. No one answered the call. 
He then telegraphed his wife at the hospital, the message asking, 
“What is wrong with the baby.” There was no answer to the tele- 
gram. 

He spent Thursday on his business appointments but then can- 
celled his plans and took a Thursday night train back to New York 
City. On arrival Friday morning he went directly to the hospital. 
There he learned what had happened and was promptly satisfied as to 
the condition of the infant. He then took the next train back to 
South Carolina and completed his business trip without any anxiety. 


* * * 


What things might be significant in relation to this one experience? 
What sort of people do we deal with? 


Mrs. S. is a woman with physical vigor, friendly in her inclination, 
has good intelligence, and is efficient in managing her household. She © 
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has not been orthodox in her religious observances, and has no special 
interest in academic or philosophical matters, nor contact with people 
with such interests. 

Mr. S. came from Poland to New York City when he was twenty- 
one having decided against his parents’ plan for him to become a 
rabbi. For several years he lived from hand to mouth, working as a 
painter for day’s wages. When he had saved enough to start in busi- 
ness for himself he became a contractor, and within the next ten years 
had earned high standing so that he had the respect and friendship 
of important people and had been appointed as arbitrator in industrial 
disputes in his field. Ile had succeeded financially. His intellectual 
drive had led him to read extensively so that he was as well informed 
as many men with a college education. He was not an active member 
of his church and had made friends with many Gentiles. He used his 
wealth in a modest way and was fond of making donations anony- 
mously. His social activities were in keeping with his opportunities. 

He had been troubled with arthritis and an unstable digestion with 
a secondary anemia. The removal of a diseased appendix improved 
his physical condition. He married when he was thirty-five. About 
the time his son was born, there had been some domestic discord 
related to the behavior of his wife’s mother. He always had a somber 
attitude toward life, was extremely careful in meeting all his obliga- 
tions of any kind, and was forceful in carrying out any decision. 

He had developed exceptional skill in judging people and new situa- 
tions, and his family and associates interpreted his frequent quick and 
correct estimates as due to “uncanny insight.” People paid attention to 
what they called his “hunches.” I was given a number of examples, 
but all of them, in my judgment, were perfectly normal in every way 


and were instances of his unusually keen ability to select the es- 
sential part of a situation. 


Between 1930 and 1940, Mr. S. and his wife were estranged and 
lived apart a good deal of the time. Both were in good health. 


Il 


On a Monday night in October, 1939, Mrs. S., who was living in 
New York City, dreamed that Mr. S. was about to drown and that 
she saved him by pulling him up to the surface by grasping his “fore- 
lock.” This dream was repeated on the following four nights. She 
was puzzled, for she had never had such repetitive dreams. 

Mr. S. was living in White Plains. On Saturday evening of this 
particular week, Mr. S. was driving alone in his automobile and in 
an accident sustained a brain injury. 


| 
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If one should want to regard the series of dreams as “precognitive” 
there is really no adequate evidence for proving such a contention. 
The theme had nothing to do with an automobile accident. It is im- 
possible, at this time, to reconstruct what was going on between the 


couple in this period or in the few weeks before, that normally might 
have induced such dreams. 


III 


Mr. S. and his wife went through a third unexpected crisis in- 
volving health. Mrs. S. had gone to Denver, Colorado, to be with her 
daughter who was expecting a child. On January 7, 1948, when about 
to go to bed Mrs. S. and her daughter felt dizzy and shortly afterward 
collapsed. The daughter’s husband, who, himself, had not felt just 
right, suspected what might be the cause and promptly opened the 
windows and doors. He found that the gas stove pilot was the source 
of leakage. Mrs. S. and her daughter were taken to hospital and 
allowed home after twelve hours observation. The daughter was 
hysterical, and both she and her mother feared harm to the child 
expected to be born in another two weeks. The child was born four 
days later, prematurely, but apparently was normal and had not been 
harmed by the gas poisoning. 

News of these mishaps was telephoned at once on January 7th 
and 11th to the other daughter of Mr. S., who had remained with 
him in New York City, but she was instructed to say nothing to her 
father. The first information Mr. S. received was in a telephone call 


from his wife during the afternoon of January 12th, when he was 
assured that everything was all right. 


Comment 


There apparently is an unmeasurable time lag between Mrs. S.’s 
discovery of the infant’s condition and the impression entering the 
mind of Mr. S. The interval, however, is probably not more than 
four hours. Assuming that Mr. S. had his mind fully occupied with 
his business plans, this preoccupation might block or delay reception 
of an idea unrelated to what filled his conscious mind. 

Once the impression was received, Mr. S. acted consistently with 
his customary vigor and persistence, and did not “let go” until his 
conscious-level anxiety was dispelled. When he was satisfied that 
there was no occasion for concern, he followed his practical bent 
and attended to his material personal affairs without further anxiety. 


The fact that Mr. S. has a well developed faculty for judging 
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complicated abstract situations and correctly interpreting the in- 
tangibles that are part of successful relations with people, suggests 
that this trait of character should be considered as favoring the 
occurrence of a spontaneous extrasensory perceptive experience. 


Neither Mr. S. nor Mrs. S. knew about, or had any interest in, 
telepathy or other psychic phenomena to “condition” them. There 
was no possible normal means of communicating the infant’s un- 
predictable dangerous condition to Mr. S. 

The only apparent possible predisposing attitude implying any 
anxiety about the circumcision was in the mind of Mrs. S. The 
discovery of the infant’s condition apparently made her the “agent.” 

Thus, of three instances involving a medical family crisis, the 
first, in 1926, was the occasion for what would seem to be a 
spontaneous extrasensory perception. The second, in 1939, might 
have been preceded by precognitive dreams. The third, in 1948, 
produced nothing, even though there were three immediate members 
of the family who might have been agents. 


Communication 


Herein submitted is a report of a dream! which occurred during 
the course of the writer’s personal analysis. It may be of interest 
because of the suggestive telepathic features and the remote possi- 
bility that precognitive factors were operating as well. 

On September 4, 1947, the following dream was related in the 
course of the first analytic session after the summer vacation. The 
dream had occurred within the previous week and one or two days 
after receipt of a note from the analyst to the effect that he had re- 
turned to New York and that the analysis would be resumed. The 
occasion of my last visit had been two months before, and there had 
been no communication between us in the interim. 


Dream: I entered the waiting room and was immediately aware 
of the fact that the arrangement of the furniture was quite different 
than formerly. I was struck by the brightness of the coloring, the 
absence of the large upholstered couch, and the prominence of several 
small chairs of modern design. I then entered the analyst’s office and 
again noted a difference which also centered about the furniture. The 
flat, leather-covered studio couch to which I had been accustomed 
was missing ; there was another piece in its place, the exact nature of 
which was not clear. But I was struck by the fact that I did not lie 
down on this piece, but rather reclined, almost as in a sitting position, 
facing the analyst instead of looking away from him. The hour then 
proceeded until it was about half over. At this point there was an 
interruption and several men (I think there were three) entered. 
These men seemed to be important and wealthy, and I thought of 
them as representing big financial interests connected with Hollywood. 
While the analyst conferred with them, I wandered off to another 
part of the room and spoke to a young chap who had come in with 
the three men. Upon resuming the analysis after this interruption 
there was some feeling of anxiety in relation to the analyst, and 
annoyance, perhaps, because he had allowed himself to become too 
much involved with these people during my session. 

There was no further discussion of this dream during the hour, 
and no speculation as to possible meaning, the remainder of the 
session being devoted to a consideration of certain events which had 
occurred during the summer. 

* * * 


On September 18th, on entering the waiting room, the following 
was noted. The large upholstered sofa was missing, and the small, 


1 This dream was presented and discussed on January 8, 1948, as part of 
the first program of a group of medical members of the A.S.P.R. 
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light chairs, which previously had been overshadowed by the large 
piece, were more in evidence. I then entered the analyst’s office and 
here too noticed a change. The flat studio couch was gone and re- 
placed by the upholstered couch from the waiting room. I commented 
on the change and the analyst merely said that the studio couch 
usually there was being reupholstered. There was no connection in 
my mind at this point with the dream. At about the middle of 
the hour the telephone rang, and the analyst became involved in 
a long conversation with the manager of the hotel in which his 
apartment is located. He had evidently been promised a larger apart- 
ment and was having considerable difficulty in getting the coopera- 
tion of the management. In contrast to previous telephone calls under 
these circumstances, where he would generally cut the conversation 
short, he became more and more involved and more and more 
annoyed. While he was thus engaged, I jotted down in a small note- 
book the fact that an uncle of mine owned a large interest in the 
hotel, and that therefore perhaps I could be of help. I handed the 
notebook to the analyst and called his attention to what I had 
written. When the call was completed, he discussed some of the diffi- 
culties he was having, and asked me if Mr. X, who had a large 
interest in the hotel, was my uncle. I replied that my uncle was not 
Mr. X, but that he had a large share and was a close friend of Mr. 
X’s. There was then a short discussion of the psychological make-up 
of financial tycoons. During all this discussion, the analyst kept finger- 
ing the notebook I had handed him, then finally returned it to me. 
It was at this point that I became aware that I had some anxiety in 
connection with the possibility of his seeing some other material in 
the notebook, and along with the anxiety some faint suspicion that if 
it were seen it would be misunderstood. The material I had reference 
to consisted of scattered notes and ideas about the implications that 
psychical research could have for psychotherapy. It was at this point 
also that I was suddenly struck with the series of events centering 
about the changes in office furniture, the interruptions, the dealings 
with big business men, and finally, the terminal anxiety and concern 
that brought the dream to mind and made me feel that there had 
possibly been parapsychological factors at work. The changes center- 
ing about the office furniture were particularly striking. The reference 
to a semi-reclining position was more readily associated with the 
waiting room sofa than with the studio couch, upon which one re- 
mained perfectly supine. In recalling the dream I was aware that 
the dominant feeling about the waiting room was the fact that it 
seemed much roomier and brighter than usual, and that this was 
borne out in reality by the simple change that had been made (the 
small, brightly colored chairs showing up more noticeably in the 
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absence of the sofa). The couch is generally regarded as a more or 
less permanent and fixed structure by the analysand and at no time 
had I been consciously aware that it was in need of recovering, nor 
had I ever consciously speculated about any rearrangement of the 
furniture in the waiting room. There is no direct tie-up with Holly- 
wood, but it is interesting to note that the hour on September 18th 
was started with a discussion of another analyst, a mutual friend, 
who had written a ballet which was currently being produced on 
Broadway. Subsequent to this, when the parapsychological possibili- 
ties of the dream were being discussed, the analyst revealed that over 
the summer he had been planning to have his studio couch reuphol- 
stered, and that he had been very much annoyed with himself for 
having neglected to do it before his patients returned in the fall. His 
decision to go ahead with the change had been made before the occur- 
rence of the dream. It is this element which seems to have been 
telepathically perceived. The interruptions centering about the busi- 
ness tycoons, if significant at all, could not be explained on this basis 
and would seem to involve precognitive factors. The analyst also 
noted that during the telephone conversation he had been thinking 
in terms of a triumvirate consisting of the manager of the hotel and 
the two others. 


Much of the analytic time during the first few weeks after I re- 
turned was devoted to a discussion of my interest in psychical re- 
search, and it is felt that the dream was, in part, the outcome of a 
strong need at the time to convince the analyst of the reality of psi 
phenomena and thus to feel more secure in terms of my own interest. 


Montacur Uttman, M.D. 
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Augustin Lesage, Untaught Painter 


Translated and Condensed from a Paper by Dr. Eugene Osty 


Introduction 


An unsigned decorative painting which hangs at the office of the 
Society has been the subject of frequent inquiries by members and 
visitors to the rooms. It was presented to the A.S.P.R. by a mem- 
ber, Mrs. James H. Rodgers, who acquired it in Paris, in 1925, from 
M. Jean Meyer, founder of the Institut Métapsychique International 
and sponsor of the remarkable painter, Augustin Lesage. 


Dr. Eugene Osty, for many years director of the organization, 
made an exhaustive study of the strange case of Lesage and published 
a detailed report of his investigation in the Revue Métapsychique. 

The paper which follows is a partial translation and summary of 
Dr. Osty’s article. It is of necessity very much curtailed. 


* 


M. A. Lesage was born on August 9, 1876, at Saint-Pierre-les- 
Auchel (Pas-de-Calais). His father was a miner and his forbears so 
far as he knew were all miners. As a child in the village school he 
drew the rudimentary designs required of the pupils as a part of 
their education, but he showed no special aptitude. At the age of 
fourteen he received his diploma and went to work in the mines. 


Lesage became a good and conscientious miner. All his leisure 
time was passed with his family or friends, and there was no oppor- 
tunity for developing any interest in intellectual or artistic pursuits. 
In 1896, he was called to military service and lived in Dunkerque for 
a time and later in Lille. Once, during this period, it happened that 
he saw some genuine works of art. With a few comrades who did 
not know what else to do, he went one Sunday to the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. He was not interested and never cared to go again. 

After Lesage returned to civil life, he married the daughter of a 
miner in a neighboring village, where he settled down to the simple 
life and hard labor of a miner. 

One day in 1911, while Lesage was working deep in the mine, a 
strange thing happened. This, in his own words, is what he told me 
of his experience in May, 1927, when he gave public demonstrations 


1“M. Augustin Lesage, peintre sans avoir appris,” by Eugene Osty, Revue 
Métapsychique, January-February, 1928, pp. 1-35. One of a series of articles 
under the general title “Aux Confins de la Psychologie classique et de la 
Psychologie métapsychique.” 
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of his work at the Institut. A part of the stenographic record taken 
at the time follows: 


“I was working in a small pit, less than half a yard wide, which 
opened off a rather isolated gallery of the mine. In the silence there 
was only the sound of my pick. Suddenly I heard a voice say very 
clearly, ‘Some day you will be a painter.’ I looked around to see who 
had spoken to me, but no one was there. I was entirely alone. I was 
bewildered and frightened. On coming out of the mine, I said nothing 
to anyone, neither to my friends nor to my wife and children. I 
feared they would think me crazy or subject to hallucinations. A few 
days later, when I was again working alone in the mine, the voice 
came a second time. I was terrified. I feared that I was losing my 
mind and guarded my secret. For a while I was frightened every time 
I went down into the mines fearing I would hear the voice. But I 
never heard it again. 

“Eight or ten months passed. I had forgotten the voice and my 
fears when one day as I was talking with some fellow-workers one 
of them said, ‘Do you know it seems that there are such things as 
spirits, and that one may even communicate with them? I have read 
about it. It is called “Spiritism.”’ This revelation dumfounded me. 
I asked myself, ‘Could that be related to my voices?” 


“My friend gave me some books to read. This man, Ambroise 
Leconte and his wife, another miner, Raymond Gustin, and my wife 
and I decided to experiment with spiritism. None of us had ever been 
to a séance, and we were uncertain how to begin. However, we had 
read of the custom of making a circle, with hands touching, around 
a light table. We followed this method; and, having lowered the light 
and read a prayer, we waited with a mingling of hope and fear. 
Within ten minutes a cracking sound was heard, and my hair stood 
on end. We were all afraid, believing that the spirits would appear 
and speak to us. Suddenly the table rose, wavered, and knocked very 
hard against me five times. I said, ‘But this hurts me.” Then some- 
one asked, ‘Is it Lesage who is the medium?’ The table knocked once, 
which according to our agreement meant ‘Yes.’ Again the table rose 
and knocked me. This ended our first séance. Astonished and in- 
terested, we decided to meet every Thursday evening at eight o’clock. 

“On the following Thursday Leconte said, ‘If I play a little air on 
the mandolin, it might help the spirits.’ He played for a good half- 
hour. Then we read the customary prayer for séances, turned down 
the lamp, and settled around the table. 

“Hardly ten minutes had passed when the table began to waver 
and again struck me. My right hand started to tremble. I could not 
prevent it from moving. I felt it wanted to write. Leconte put a pencil 
and paper on the table. I took the pencil and my hand wrote this 
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message which I cannot forget: ‘Today we are happy to communi- 
cate with you. The voices that you heard are real. One day you will 
be a painter. Listen carefully to our advice. Follow to the letter what 
we tell you, and your mission will be accomplished.’ 


“T could not believe that this was possible. At our next séance we 
put paper and colored pencils on the table. The lamp was turned down 
very low. My hand took one pencil, then others; and without any 
awareness on my part it made the first drawing. We continued our 
weekly séances. We had other messages, and each time my hand 
made a drawing. 


“After several similar séances my hand stopped abruptly. I said, 
‘My hand does not move, the pencil will do no more.’ Then my hand 
wrote this message, ‘Today it is no longer a question of drawing but 
of painting. Fear not, and follow our advice. First, we are giving you 
in writing the names of brushes and colors which you will get from 
M. Poriche in Lillers. There you will find everything that you need.’ 
You see! For good or ill, I felt obliged to go and find the colors and 
I had never even seen a tube of paint! 


“M. Poriche published a newspaper in Lillers, and he also sold 
artists’ supplies. He well recalls my first visit to him and has written 
of it in his paper. He could corroborate what I am telling you.? I went 
alone to Lillers. My friend, Leconte, was too ashamed to accompany 
me. I was also ashamed when I arrived. I asked M. Poriche for 
painting materials. He questioned me about the work I planned to 
do. But I could only answer, ‘I do not know.’ I could not tell him 
that spirits were going to make me paint. M. Poriche, seeing my 
confusion, put a quantity of tubes and brushes on the table and said 
to choose what I wished. I looked at them without seeing, and my 
hand, guided no doubt by the spirits, selected a dozen or fifteen tubes 
and several brushes. 


“Vou are a painter?’ asked M. Poriche. “That’s odd. Could I not 
come and see you? I also paint.’ I asked him to wait a little while. 
Would I be daubing or really painting? I could not invite a gentle- 
man to visit me without knowing what would happen. 


“On returning home with the materials, I tacked a paper on the 
wall and put some colors on the palette haphazardly and took the 
largest of the brushes. Then I began to paint. I painted four sheets 
of paper like those that I have brought you. Then my hand wrote 
this message, ‘Enough of this. You will now work on canvas.’ 


2In a footnote to Dr. Osty’s article (p. 5), M. Poriche states that he 
remembers perfectly when Lesage came to him for his first colors and brushes, 
and that he did not select them consciously. While not wishing to commit him- 
self to spiritism, M. Poriche says that he feels compelled to recognize the para- 
normal factor in the art of Lesage. 
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“I asked a friend who was going to the city to send me a small 
canvas, without specifying the size. Several days later a notice came 
from the neighboring station. On Sunday, a friend went with me to 
fetch the parcel, and we found a huge piece of folded material. I 
could not believe it was for me, but we unfolded it, and discovered 
that the canvas was well over three yards square. We carried it back 
home and had to walk through the village, where people would say, 
“There are the two fouls!’ At last we reached home. 


“When we had stretched the canvas on the wall it covered one 
whole side of the room. ‘What shall I paint on that?’ I said. ‘It is too 
big. Someone has made a stupid error. We will cut the canvas into 
smaller pieces.’ As I prepared to do this, my right hand began to 
fidget. I took a pencil and my hand wrote, ‘Do not cut the canvas, it 
will do. All will be accomplished. Follow our instructions and we will 
fill it to perfection. Begin to paint!’ 


“T replied, ‘Dear spirits, if I am a painter, make me work for I 
know nothing!’ Then I began a design in the upper right corner. 

“Every evening I painted after coming home from the mine. I 
arrived tired, but as soon as I started to paint my fatigue vanished. 
For three weeks I was held to a small piece of the canvas. My hand 
scarcely moved. I was losing patience. I made no progress and there 
was so much to do. Then the little brushes moved fast. The whole 
canvas was covered with beautiful painting. From this moment I 
liked to paint. I painted two or three hours every night and also on 
Sundays, instead of joining my comrades as formerly. 


“Nothing could have kept me from painting. I continued until the 
war. I took a box of colored pencils with me to the front-line trenches 
on the Yser and drew the names of the shelters in all colors. I was 
taken for a professional artist. Then I made souvenir postcards. 
Everyone wanted them including the officers. I returned to my home, 
in 1916, to work in the mine. I began to paint again and have always 
continued since then. 

“For the first messages and the first drawing, my guide was my 
sister Marie. When I began to paint in oil it was Léonard de Vinci. 
Since 1925, it has been Marius de Tyane; he inspired the three 
paintings which were admitted to the Salon. In September, 1925, 
my works were shown to the public at the Congress of Spiritists. 
They were seen by painters, architects and journalists.” 


3 The theft of the Mona Lisa from the Musée du Louvre reminded the 
entire world of the genius of the great Florentine artist. Astonishment was 
expressed at the strange behavior of Léonard de Vinci executing in the 
twentieth century a kind of painting utterly foreign to his immortal manner. 
In 1925, Lesage attributed his work to a new guide—Marius de Tyane, an 
enigmatic personality whom he was unable to identify. He believed him to be a 
great painter of ancient Egypt. Research has failed to trace him. 
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Such, in its broad outlines, is the story of how the gift of painting 
came to the miner, Augustin Lesage. He has a sympathetic person- 
ality and a frank expression. He disclaims any credit for his work 
and says he is only the instrument of his guides. His wife, his chil- 
dren, his fellow-workers, the director of the mine, the mayor of his 
village, and the entire laboring class of Burbure and its surroundings 
have been witnesses to his metamorphosis into a painter. At first they 
laughed at him, then they were astonished and impressed when 
visitors and artists from the cities came to see his decorative paintings 
that were later welcomed in Paris exhibitions. 

Lesage’s first picture was actually painted in public, under the 
eyes of all the villagers who could stop before his window or the door 
of his room which opened on the street. 


The first picture by Lesage, begun toward the end of 1912, domi- 
nates his entire history as an artist. It expresses to the maximum the 
fundamental quality of his gift and the birth of its manifestation. It is 
still Lesage’s best work, and in the field of art it poses the psychologi- 
cal problem of “knowing without having learned.” 


Standing before this picture for the first time, one is, for a moment, 
disturbed. The subtle play of colors emanates a charm although one 
feels a certain incoherence. But when the eye is fixed on a particular 
section, the first impression gives way to astonishment and admira- 
tion, and these new feelings increase as one explores this ornamental 
world. 


Everywhere the decorative motifs are irreproachable in design and 
color and of a strange original invention. In the upper right corner, 
where Lesage began his work, there is an interweaving of figures of 
a diversity, finesse, and beauty which is fascinating. On the upper 
left, the subjects are more spacious, alive with color, recalling the 
decorative figures of far-east Asia. Below, one seems to see em- 
broidered silks, rugs, or shawls in tones subtly shaded and of skilled 
design. Elsewhere, there is a kind of imposing construction consist- 
ing of numerous parts all interlaced, each part representing the 
beginning of a small decorative subject and having its own signifi- 
cance. In other parts of the picture, there is a dense accumulation of 
architectural motifs of antique style: galleries, portals, columns, 
elaborate panels, friezes, etc. 


It is astounding that an uncultivated man, with no known artistic 
heredity and no previous ideas of drawing or painting, even without 
any taste for art, should be inspired to conceive only the decorative 
imagery of ancient civilizations, above all, the oriental, though not in 
“imitation” of the manner of someone with whose work he might 
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have become impregnated but transposing the ancient manner to a 
personal invention of subjects. 


The canvas produces the effect of ornamental painting of ancient 
times and different places, not by a naive painter of the primitive, 
but by an artist in command of techniques and the science of colors. 
The painting displays a large variety of styles and motifs without a 
logical relationship between them. Lesage has linked his forms and 
colors with a remarkable sense of the harmonies, the contrasts, and 
the repercussions among them. One feels that this work is the product 
of a keen artistic intelligence, sure of its execution and imagination. 


At the time I am writing (1928) Lesage is painting his fiftieth 
picture. He has remained faithful to his ornamental style in the 
antique manner. All of his paintings are two-dimensional. Nowhere 
is there any attempt at relief. 


In order that I might observe his work in progress, Lesage agreed 
to come to the Institut Métapsychique in April, 1927. During a period 
of five weeks he completed two pictures. While he worked, hundreds 
of people came to see the collection of his paintings which I had as- 
sembled. Painters told me what they thought of Lesage as an artist. 
Ethnologists appraised the antique aspect of his work. 


The artists agreed that Lesage is a good decorative painter with a 
sure hand and an indisputable knowledge of design and color. But 
they thought that since he had been painting for fifteen years, he had 
long ago become a professional artist and that therefore there was 
nothing extraordinary in his work. But when finally they were shown 
the first painting, they were unanimous in the opinion that it far 
surpassed any of the later works in originality and execution. They 
said to me, “It is worth a hundred times more than all the rest put 
together.” A noted painter confirmed previously expressed opinions 
of his colleagues. “ How strange it is,” he said, “that this miner hap- 
pened to adopt this form of art. Surely it is the last style he would . 
have thought of. If one gave any painter a canvas three meters 
square, to fill as he pleased, he would inevitably adapt the size of his 
composition to the space. For a large surface he would conceive a 
large subject. But Lesage behaves like a miniaturist and appears to 
have been unaware of the time and the difficulties involved. His 
work gains in value under a magnifying glass.” 


Ethnologists examined the paintings from their special fields of 
interest. They agreed that their first impression was one of antique 
ornamental art: two-dimensional, unmodeled faces, tonality of colors, 
abundance of symbols, archaic motifs, etc. But none of them was able 
to identify any elements in the paintings that could be traced to any 
known antique art. Professor Moret, the erudite Egyptologist, found 
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no characteristics of any epoch of Egyptian art in the paintings, 
except in the hieroglyphics. He said that these signs grouped in 
phrases, as individual designs, are three-quarters exact, but the fourth 
quarter is false. The hieroglyphic contrivance makes no sense; no 
idea is expressed. It seems as if the author had drawn from memory 
and had faithfully reproduced the majority of signs but had for- 
gotten the rest, without any knowledge of their significance. 


During this time I. frequented the museums to compare their 
documents with the genre and decorative elements of Lesage’s work. 
At the Musée du Louvre I concentrated on the antique section. At 
the Musée Guimet I saw decorative conceptions of China, Japan, 
India, Thibet, and Egypt. These visits yielded nothing that could be 
compared with the genre of Lesage’s painting. 


While working, Lesage behaves exactly like any other painter fully 
conscious of his goals and methods. I asked him why he worked like 
every one else if a spirit guided his hand. “I do what I am made to 
do,” he replied. “The one who makes me paint no doubt uses me as 
he used his own hands when he lived. I know from experience that 
the vertical line is there as a guide to symmetry. But I assure you 
that I have no idea of what the painting will be.” 


For several days I believed that Lesage was an ordinary painter 
who claimed to have mediumship. It needed the arrival of his first 
canvas, and the testimony of many witnesses to the circumstances 
under Which his paintings were executed, to engage my interest in 
the case. Lesage works without hesitation, without pause, without 
retouching, and with a strict economy of motion. If his hand trembles 
visibly while moving from the canvas, it becomes suddenly calm at 


the moment when he begins to paint and his gestures are neat and 
precise. 


It is astounding to see Lesage achieve the symmetry of his paint- 
ings. He never glances at the corresponding side of the canvas while 
he reproduces the design and color of a motif. Sometimes the re- 
peated motif is separated from the original by one hundred and fifty 
centimeters and often the designs are inverted. 

Lesage does not speak while he paints. “Any conversation,” he 
says, “breaks the spell of my painting.” His guides have told him 
not to try to understand what he does. He finds so much pleasure 
in painting that he always has the desire to paint, but he says that 
he could do nothing without subjecting himself to the influence of the 
spirits. He describes his state of mind while painting as follows: “I 
seem to be in another surrounding. If I am alone, I enter into a kind 
of ecstasy. Everything seems to vibrate around me. I hear bells, a har- 
monious carillon, sometimes far away, sometimes near; this continues 
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all the time that I paint. But this delicious music occurs only when all 
is silent; it ceases at any noise such as the closing of a door or the 
sound of conversation. Sometimes my guides arrest my hand sud- 
denly ; they make it take a pencil and write a message of advice on 
what I am doing.” 


The reader may form his own opinion of Lesage’s work and of his 
statements. For myself, I suspend judgment. Of what use is it to 
ask whether Lesage works like an abnormal painter today, when the 
entire psychological problem centers in the dawn of his gift and in 
the short first phase of its evolution? I would therefore restrict 
psychological reference to the spectacular achievement of the first 
canvas. Later works are subject to the objection that the technique 
had been acquired. 


Considering only the first picture the problem posed may be sum- 
marized as follows: A miner, without any known artistic heredity, 
having lived his thirty-five years in an environment devoid of all 
artistic stimulation, believes himself, because of certain incidents, 
chosen by a spirit to be its living instrument for painting; and after 
four crayon drawings and four water-colors, he spreads upon a can- 
vas more than nine feet square a great diversity of beautiful decora- 
tive subjects the execution of which presupposes a sound knowledge 
of design and color and the use of the brush, as well as a rich inven- 
tive power in an ornamental archaic style not imitated. 


If one says that Lesage later acquired a technique, it means that 
having drawn on himself in the beginning the technique was his to 
use, which does not change the status of the problem. What explana- 
tion can there be in such a case? 


For Lesage the answer is very simple. If he paints without ever 
having had the idea or the taste for painting and, still less, the 
necessary equipment, it is because he is the docile instrument of 
artists in the “invisible world.” All this has been proven to him: the 
automatic writing of which the contents were later confirmed, the 
quality of the work, the revelation of the names of the spirits who 
inspired him, etc. His conversations on spiritism and his reading 
have reinforced this conviction. There are mediums, favored beings, 
serving as intermediaries between the world of free souls and those 
imprisoned in matter. Lesage believes himself to be a medium for the 
souls of painters. 


Despite certain inconsistencies in Lesage’s testimony (he has been 
influenced by the doctrines of reincarnation), he is a simple and 
honest artist submerged in the mystery of his gift and in the com- 
plexity of life. Let us conclude, provisionally, that this strange case 
charged with psychological implications remains to be solved. 


Book Reviews 


TELEPATHY AND MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Jan Ehren- 


wald, M.D. 212 pp. W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 
1948. $3.00. 


Although contributions by medical men to the subject of telepathy 
are fortunately not as rare as formerly (a recent issue of the Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly contains two articles dealing with telepathy in 
the analytic setting),! the fact is that this book by Dr. Ehrenwald 
represents the first sizable contribution on the part of a contemporary 
physician and analyst. Dr. Ehrenwald fortifies himself well, as must 
anyone putting forth serious claims in this scientific No Man’s Land, 
by presenting a brief historical survey of the general background of 
telepathy, including the findings of present-day research workers, 
an evaluation of Freud’s writings on the subject, and brief mention 
of the contributions of subsequent analysts. Limiting him elf almost 
exclusively to a consideration of telepathy, he has, after reviewing 
a series of cases both spontaneous and experimental, including several 
from his own experience, evolved a number of interesting theories 
which he uses as stepping-off points to begin the much needed 
process of correlating the fruits of psychical research and psychiatric 
thinking. 

The book is a timely and frank presentation of the facts of 
telepathy as they relate to medical psychology. The author stands 
his ground, which is simply that a fact is a fact even if its existence 
threatens previous theoretical assumptions, comes into conflict with 
prevailing cultural patterns, or shakes much needed personal beliefs. 
Freud himself was aware of the possibility that psychiatry might not 
be able to close its eyes to telepathy; Dr. Ehrenwald clearly shows 
that an additional step is necessary. Rather than passively acknowl- 
edging the mere existence of telepathy, psychiatry must become aware 
of the basic reorientation its acceptance will inevitably entail, a re- 
orientation leading eventually to new concepts of personality, dreams, 
the psychoanalytic situation, and mental illness. 


Despite the modesty of his approach and the caution the author 
employs, the book represents a rather ambitious undertaking. Al- 
though one may not fully agree with the nature of some of the 
theoretical speculations (the line of reasoning is at times based on 


1 “The Dreams of Two Patients in Analysis Interpreted as a Telepathic 
Réve @ Deux,” by Jule Eisenbud, The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. XVI, 


pig 39-60 and “Telepathy and Repression,” by Geraldine Pederson-Krag, 
pp. O1-06. 
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rather arbitrarily selected material), nor always share the author’s 
conviction as to the ways in which inroads will be made in psychiatric 
thinking, nevertheless the goal is a healthy one and the viewpoints 
expressed are new and stimulating. 


In limiting himself to a consideration of telepathy, the author 
brushes lightly over certain other areas of current psychical research, 
to the extent perhaps of narrowing the field too greatly in order 
to erect his hypotheses. He says of the spiritualist cult: “It still 
believes in personal survival after death, in the possibility of mind 
acting directly upon matter and, above all, of thought and action at 
a distance” (p. 22). In thus disposing of spiritualism as an archaic 
hangover, an outmoded, unscientific, residual type of primitive think- 
ing, he unwittingly disparages present-day studies dealing with the 
psychokinetic effect, and evades rather than clarifies the controversial 
reports concerning trance mediumship. This narrowing, of course, 
may be a strategic necessity of the moment, in view of the great 
resistance on the part of medical men to the whole subject of psychic 
phenomena. In terms of the actual research going on, however, no 
such sharp delineation can be made. 


Freud, as a result of his own studies as to possible telepathic 
influence in dreams, assumed that it was the emotionally emphasized 
complexes in their transition from the unconscious to the precon- 
scious state which were particularly apt to take on telepathic activity. 
Dr. Ehrenwald accepts the validity of this, and in attempting further 
to define the conditions determining thought transference, proposes 
the notion of telepathy as a minus-function. The author cites the 
case of Ilga K., a mentally retarded girl who suffered from a con- 
genital alexia and who possessed an unusual telepathic sensitivity 
to words read silently by others. On the basis of the evidence offered 
by this case, one other case from his own experience, and briefer 
mention of other material, the hypothesis is offered that telepathic 
sensitivity is a compensatory mechanism for deficiency in the higher 
cognitive levels, and that possibly the specific nature of this sensitivity 
may be conditioned by the specific nature of the existing defect. In 
likening the suspension of the intellectual faculties in the hypnotic 
state to the so-called minus-function exhibited by Ilga K., he does 
not, in the reviewer’s opinion, strengthen his argument, since the 
evidence at the present time is not conclusive that the hypnotic state 
significantly favors telepathic transmission. In coming to the con- 
clusion that “we have to assume that such telepathic sensitiveness as 
can be observed in this condition is due to the operation of a similar 
compensation tendency as is involved in the case of an impairment 
of certain cognitive functions on the organic level” (p. 53), it seems 
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to be a case of trying to fit the facts into the theory. The author 
suggests that the minus-function and the need to compensate may 
be at work not only in spontaneous cases, but also in ‘group experi- 
ments such as those carried out at Duke. 


Dr. Ehrenwald comes to the conclusion that the conditioning 
factors making for telepathic transmission are complementary, and 
involve both the agent and the percipient. In the agent the significant 
factor centers about the emotionally tinged complex and repression ; 
in the percipient the significant factor is the minus-function on either 
a physiological or a psychological level. The latter may be lasting or 
transient, circumscribed or global. A third condition is necessary, 
namely, the tendency to compensate for the existing minus-function 
or defect, whether this tendency be the outcome of slackened control, 
of released activity of lower mental strata, or of the otherwise unim- 
paired general vitality of the person concerned. Again one may raise 
certain objections. Although these conditions may perhaps be more 
favorable for telepathic transmission than certain other conditions, 
do they deserve the importance with which Dr. Ehrenwald credits 
them? One also wonders how rare these conditions are, and whether 
it is not stretching a point to account for the rarity of telepathic 
phenomena on the basis of the fact that these conditions are not 
frequently met. The author considers some of these objections, and 
in dealing with them makes a cogent appeal for the closer psycho- 
logical scrutiny of spontaneous cases as the most effective means of 
shedding more light on the actual dynamics of telepathy. He indicates 
the importance of comparative analysis (a term he uses to denote 
a modified psychoanalytic approach to both the agent and the per- 
cipient) as one means of taking the investigator closer to this goal. 

The “scatter theory” which the author proposes is based on the 
tendency of telepathic hits to be scattered both spatially and tem- 
porally, e.g., to occur as distorted, symbolic, or incomplete representa- 
tions of the target, and to occur without regard to temporal limita- 
tions. The elements of this scatter theory seem to be rather general, 
and essentially a way of restating the fact that as more light is shed 
on the conditions governing telepathy, the closer one gets to funda- 
mental questions dealing with the nature of time and space, and the 
more one impinges on the domain of the physicists. 

The idea that the nature of the dreams presented by patients under 
analysis (whether they be Freudian, Jungian, or Adlerian in con- 
struction) hinges to some extent on the telepathic transmission of 
hints from the analyst is a very interesting, although somewhat 
speculative, concept. It strikes one that this speculation may have 
a kernel of truth, but that it is rather dangerous to draw such a 
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general conclusion and to overlook what seems most fundamental, 
namely, that the character of dreams is a reflection of the character 
structure of the patient; and in most instances what determines 
whether the dream is Freudian, Jungian, or Adlerian is the interpre- 
tation and not the manifest content. In addition, one must not under- 
estimate the important conditioning factors at a conscious level, 
namely, the effect of the analyst’s technique of dream interpretation, 
his conscious utterings, the patient’s knowledge of the analyst’s back- 
ground, etc. One could agree with the author’s conception that 
dreams are the joint products of the patient’s and the analyst’s un- 
conscious, but only that this is so to a limited degree, and that the 
style, manner, and the material of the dream are preponderantly the 
patient’s. It is also possible that analysts who adhere, for example, 
to the Adlerian school of thought will tend to stress, emphasize, and 
look for dreams which can most readily be handled in terms of the 


theories of that particular school, and will overlook or minimize 
other dreams. 


The author’s most brilliant contribution lies in his re-examination 
of the projection theory of paranoia. He points up the projection 
theory as the photographic negative of the telepathy hypothesis, and 
doggedly persists in establishing the fact that despite the hallucina- 
tory and delusional trimmings, the paranoid patient may be express- 
ing something quite real and factual. “Cannot the fact that the 
telepathy hypothesis seems to tally with some of the patient’s own 
delusions just as well indicate that his delusions are not com- 
pletely irrational after all?” (p. 125). He views the schizophrenic 
patient as having a characterological handicap preventing the estab- 
lishment of rapport, and when telepathic sensitivity exists in these 
cases it is a compensation for a minus-function. Starting with a view 
which probably has some validity, the author has indulged in con- 
siderable oversimplification of the facts. Because of the mystifying 
nature of the schizophrenic processes, any new factor is bound to 
be given the place of honor in the etiology. The implication from the 
author’s line of reasoning is that the final breakdown is the result 
of a bombardment by hetero-psychic material. He fails to point out, 
however, that the breakdown is related not only to telepathically 
perceived hostility but also to normally perceived hostility evoked 
by the schizophrenic’s own suspicious, distrustful, and hostile ap- 
proach to people. So that again, although there is some validity in 
what the author is saying, there is danger of wrong emphasis. Rather 
than introducing a telepathy hypothesis as an important etiological 
factor, at least until there is more evidence to warrant its considera- 

tion as such, it seems much safer and more in keeping with the 
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facts to say that the schizophrenic reacts to telepathically perceived 
material in a schizophrenic way, just as the hysteric does in an 
hysterical way. The inclusion of the telepathy hypothesis is of greater 
value in elucidating the mental content of schizophrenics than in 
indicating how they became schizophrenic. The author in discussing 
this states: “If it is true that the patient is suffering from an in- 
trinsic lack of rapport and emotional contact with his friends and 
relations, his delusional trend can rightly be described as an attempt 
to make up for his shortcomings by setting up a luxuriant system of 
imaginary relationships with his fellow-men” (pp. 148-149). One 
might well ask, if the schizophrenic resorts to telepathic sensitivity 
to compensate, why he is selectively sensitive to repressed, aggressive, 
sadistic material. The reviewer takes exception not to the author’s 
stand that telepathy plays an important role in schizophrenia, but 
to his efforts to show that it plays a special role here. Certainly there 
are important indications that telepathy plays a role in the hysteric, 
that it plays a role in the normal, that it undoubtedly plays a role 
in organisms at a lower level of development than the human, but 
the fact is that in each of these cases all the way down the line the 
telepathic factor is handled in terms of the constitution, the per- 
sonality, the character, and the predispositions of the organism in- 
volved. To lift the disorder of schizophrenia from the physiological, 
biological, and cultural setting and focus mainly on its extrasensory 


features is almost as grave a shortcoming as outlawing the telepathic 
possibilities themselves. 


Dr. Ehrenwald raises the question whether one is justified in 
speaking of a “psychic type” as an individual possessing a unique 
character structure. He is inclined to an affirmative view, despite 
the fact that the evidence presented consists essentially of rather 
limited studies of two well-known sensitives. This seems insufficient 
to warrant a conclusion that “. . . the psychic type of character may 
contain traits which overlap with both the schizothymic and the 
hysteric temperament, though it is identical with neither of them. 
It represents a characterological type of its own, marked by a special 
susceptibility to hetero-psychic influences, a susceptibility which may 
either remain latent and manifest itself in occasional psychic ex- 
periences only, or which may be so pronounced as to bring the person 
concerned right on the verge of mental disorder” (pp. 180-181). 
Thus far the facts seem to indicate that certain members of any 
character group can, under favorable circumstances (most of which 
are as yet unknown), exhibit psychic ability. At any rate, only 
further analytic work with mediums and sensitives, together with 
Rorschach and other psychological studies, can provide the answer. 
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In using his newly-found searchlight to illuminate the problems 
of personality, the author inclines to the atavistic view of telepathy, 
finally coming to the conclusion that personality has to maintain a 
protective screen against hetero-psychic impulses to prevent mental 
derangement. Does the mature personality have constantly to defend 
itself against the “Return of the Repressed,” the “Perils of the 
Soul,” or is this resistance based on more tangible factors such as 
ignorance, unfamiliarity with the facts, and especially the traditional 
association of telepathy with the unreal and the mystical? (Identifica- 
tion with anything that even remotely borders on the mystical does 
not make for security nor for gratification in our present society.) 
It is the reviewer’s feeling that the bias against the paranormal is 
culturally determined, and that once telepathy and related phenomena 
achieve a measure of respectability in allied scientific fields those who 
are resistive now, psychoanalysts included, will very readily give 
up their objections and their rationalizations of those objections. 

The author hints that the telepathy hypothesis will require an ex- 
pansion of Freud’s original topographical formulation. In one small 
area of analytic work, namely, in dream interpretation, the problem 
immediately becomes much more complex when one is faced with 
the added factor that the dream may tap the hetero-psychic material 
emanating from the analyst or from other individuals close to the 
patient, and that the dream content may deal not only with the past 
and the present, as Freud assumed, but with the future as well. 

Dr. Ehrenwald is very much aware of the tentative nature of many 
of his theoretical formulations. His purpose is not so much to urge 
their acceptance as consistently to emphasize the important new 
inroads that would be made into the varied realms of medical psy- 
chology were the facts of telepathy given serious consideration by 
physicians and, more specifically, by psychiatrists. Dr. Ehrenwald 
has added his name to the list of those who have refused to by-pass 
the facts, and his book represents a courageous undertaking. He has 
avoided many of the pitfalls of psychiatric dogma, and is thus in a 
unique position to view the problems of modern psychopathology 
not only from the point of view of the physician, but also from that 
of the psychical researcher. He has presented new and stimulating 
concepts and has helped pave the way to what promises to be a 
rather complete overhauling of our ideas on human personality. In 
the past, respectability has been more readily accorded to the physi- 
cists, the psychologists, and the engineers working in the field than 
to the physicians. Dr. Ehrenwaid makes it clear that it is time for 
the latter wholeheartedly to identify with serious students of psychi- 


cal phenomena. MontacuE Uttman, M. D. 
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SOME HUMAN ODDITIES, by E. J. Dingwall. 198 pp. Home and 
Van Thal Ltd., London, 1947. 15s. 


Here is a collection of “studies in the queer, the uncanny, and the 
fanatical.” They deal with six outstanding examples from the “history 
of human stupidity” and as such constitute a challenge to every 
thinking human being, be he scientist or layman, progressive or re- 
actionary, believer or non-believer. There is one twin-idea running 
through them all — occultism and sexuality. 


Before the reader misconstrues the tone of this book as sensational, 
let him be assured that it is written by a trained and highly qualified 
scholar. To be sure, Dr. Dingwall writes with wit and with such 
fluency and ease that the contents of his narration are sometimes 
read for the enjoyment of reading them. It is only after he has told 
his story, and he is an unusual story-teller, that Dr. Dingwall calls 
the reader back to the central problems with which he is dealing. 
This approach is typical of the entire book which is divided into two 
parallel parts, each with six sections and each dealing with the same 
subjects. The second part, the reprise, consists of the references and 
discussion of the implications stemming from the earlier, more literary 
presentation. 


At least one of the personalities discussed by Dr. Dingwall is in 
the standard repertory of all psychical research workers; namely, 
“D. D. Home: Sorcerer of Kings.” The others are rarer birds, in a sense 
more spectacular; and one, “James Allen: The Man Who Was Not” 
(the story of a transvestite, a woman who wore men’s clothes), 
would not seem, at first blush, to belong to the coterie of curious 
people Dr. Dingwall parades before the reader. It may be that he 
(or she) does belong as much as “Berbiguier: Bottler of Spirits” 
(paranoid schizophrenic collector of demons and author of that most 
unusual work on how to destroy the influence of demons, Les Far- 
fadets) ; or Angel Anna and her husband Priest Horos (purveyors 
of sexual degeneracy via cultism). The other studies are devoted to 
“St. Joseph of Copertino: The Friar Who Flew” (the defective who 
defied the laws of gravity and became a saint); and “The Deacon 
of Paris: Dead But Still Active” who does not appear in the narra- 
tive but whose burial place became the scene of gruesome human 
defilement out of religious fervor. 


In presenting what is a highly accurate and documented record of 
these examples of fanaticism, self-deception, and even delusion, Dr. 
Dingwall seems to have a threefold purpose: first, he raises questions 
of responsible action and investigation of such phenomena by com- 
petent persons trained in depth analysis; second, he emphasizes 
repeatedly the social and cultural context in which the phenomena 
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occur and derives meaning from the historical approach; third, he 
suggests certain psychological and, at times, psychiatric inferences 
he drew from his investigations. Regardless of how the reader may 
feel about his case studies, his charges against “organized thinking” 
are well grounded. The Church, for example, has never investigated 
miracles so long as they “strengthened the faith of the weak.” Testi- 
mony is largely the result of observations from those who looked 
upon whatever happened as “demonstrations rather than experi- 
ments.” Rarely, is the approach that supernormal manifestations are 
“due to unexplained causes and not in any sense connected with 
trickery or deceit of any kind.” Either a mystical explanation is 
quickly brought forward or all is attributed to trickery. An attitude of 
willingness, first, to eliminate all possibility of fraud, and, then, 
second, to seek objectively the causes of such aaa regardless 
of where they may lead, is largely absent. 


Dr. Dingwall reports that “one of the leaders of British medicine 
once proposed [to him] that a small committee possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications be set up which could hold itself in readiness to 
investigate and report upon queer and unusual events which were of 
interest from the medical, psychological, and social points of view. 
Such a committee has never been formed, although it is, in my opinion, 
long overdue.” Readers of this JouRNAL are aware that a group of 
medical men are cooperating in the work of the Society. Perhaps, 
these medical men will accept responsibility for such investigatory 
activity and afford some guidance to the millions who are still being 
duped after centuries of human ignorance and fanaticism. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


THEY SURVIVE: EVIDENCE OF LIFE BEYOND THE 
GRAVE FROM SCRIPTS OF GERALDINE CUMMINS. 


Compiled by E. B. Gibbes, 140 pp. Rider & Company, London, 
1946. 


The obvious intent of this little book is to give some kind of con- 
solation to those who have lost in the war, persons who were near 
and dear to them. The compiler has selected eleven cases from the 
automatic writing of Miss Cummins through her control, Astor, and 
one of her dreams as part of the “evidence which seems to indicate 
that human personality does survive the grave.” Some of the cases are 
reported from the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research. 

There is little in this book that adds to our knowledge of survival. 
Despite the indications of care and the intent to perform “patiently 
conducted research” this collection of automatic writing has the 
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weakness of similar material; it allows for a variety of alternate 
hypotheses ranging from extended telepathy or clairvoyance to an 
activated imagination of a dissociated personality. Spontaneous 
material of this kind generally is victim to charges of inadequate 
prior controls and autistic interpretation. Miss Cummins like Mrs. 
Curran (Patience Worth) has produced more than half a dozen 
historical books. The Preface to this volume offers a brief summary 
of her life and activities. For those interested in the problem of 
automatic writing this little book may be of some value. The fact that 
Miss Cummins was still producing as late as a year or so ago is of 
some consideration. A study of Miss Cummins in action might thro + 


some light on other automatic writings such as those of the cross- 
correspondences. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


Book Notice 


MIND TO MIND. By René Warcollier. 109 pp. Creative Age 
Press, New York, 1948. $2.50. 


This book, by the French chemical engineer and well-known psy- 
chical researcher, René Warcollier, has just been published. It will 
be reviewed in the next issue of this Journal. 


Surplus Books for Sale 


The Lending Library of the Society has recently been reorganized 
by Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., and Mrs. E. D. Wenberg. Several 
hundred duplicate books will be disposed of at one dollar per volume. 
Members of the Society may have the first opportunity to make 
selections by applying promptly to Miss Dorothy Buck, assistant 
secretary. Members living at a distance from New York City may 
send titles of books they wish to purchase to Miss Buck. If available, 


the books will be forwarded. Postage will be added to the pur- 
chase price. 
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